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INTBODUCTION 



Adult basic education has been an essential element of the curriculum 
design of California's adult schools for over one hundred years. Since 1964 
under provisions of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, as amended. Title II, 
Part B and Elementary and Secondary Education Act, Title III, Adult Education 
Act of 1966 (P.Lo 89-750), and proceeding under the provisions of the California 
Plan for Adult Basic Education, there has been a dramatic increase in numbers 
of adults served by such programs and improvement in the quality of the 
instructional program. 

From time to time it is necessary and desirable to examine our efforts and 
document the results of our examination. Based upon detailed program information 
provided the Bureau of Adult Education by 58 participating school districts in 
24 counties of the State, the following report has been prepared as a summary 
and analysis of program results. 

Our thanks are extended to the 58 local adult school administrators involved 
in the administration of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, Title III, 
Adult Education Act of 1966 (P.L. 89-750) ABE program for it is only through the 
continued strong support and leadership of these men and women, their faculties, 
and local community leaders involved that these programs of instruction can 
survive and experience greater growth and success. It is apparent now that 
this economical and highly efficient program offers the one best hope in 
California for eliminating one of the causes of social unrest and poverty- 
adult illiteracy— within the span of the next decade. 
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PROGRAM DESIGN 



The California Plan for Adult Basic Education was designed as a part of the 
coordinated efforts of all public and private agencies and organizations 
mobilized under the Ecdnomic Opportunity Act of 1964, as amended. Title IX, 

Part B to launch a comprehensive program in order to make definite progress 
toward the elimination of poverty* The Federal legislation in general identifies 
and seeks to ameliorate a variety of causal relationships creating poverty of 
which adult illiteracy is one* From the beginning, all of those at the State 
level responsible for program administration have been open minded and well 
aware of the fact that this program is a part of a comprehensive series of 
programs being undertaken in an experimental frame of reference to determine 
better and more efficient means for social and individual betterment. At 
the same time. Federal program requirements of this as all of the other 
Federally funded educational programs for adults have required that the design 
provide for reaching a significant number of persons within a reasonable 
period of time* 

It is readily apparent that the various "Great Society" laws written in 
the past few years have been conceived in somewhat this fashion: definition 

of a problem (poverty, social unrest); statement of a suggested solution 
(in this instance education of the adult illiterate population); provision of 
funds for a particular program (in this instance, funds for public school adult 
basic education)* In each of the various pieces of legislation there have been 
significant variations in the operational requirements of the particular 
programs designed to solve specific problems; thus, there has been parallel 
development of adult basic education programs operating under different require* 
ments and in different settings to demonstrate or prove different things. 

There has been a surface appearance of competition in all of this, but- 
realizing from the inception of the program that (to succeed) the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964, as amended, Title II B, ABE program must draw upon Ihe 
resources of many agencies, public and private, all local programs have been 
developed in accord with guidelines for application designed: 

1. To create a checkpoint system ensuring that duplication of 

effort competitively with other programs will not take place in 
any community* 

2* To require local school district administrators to seek out, 
explore, and develop cooperative relationships with other 
agencies and program administrators in order to provide a 
comprehensive series of services to students. 

3* To ensure the use of the best available materials of Instruction 
for all students. 

To the extent possible, direction has been given and funds have been 
provided for: 

1. Pre* service and in-service training of teachers. 



2 V Evaluation of instructional materials, systems, and hardware. 

3. Program evaluation by State and local staff including the establishment 
of a standardized testing program. 

4. The betterment of communication concerning the program and its 
goals by the establishment of an Ad Hoc ABE Administrators' Advisory 
Committee with meetings held regionally and Statewide. 

There have been four premises in connection with program administration: 

1. Because of the size of the adult illiterate population, any program 
designed to affect that population significantly must be economical 
and efficient in operation. 

2. The public adult schools in California have the responsibility, the 
mandate, and the ability to act as the agency responsible for 

such an educational program. 

3. Delineation of function exists between various agencies and 

programs: the adult school is not designed to provide as 

efficiently certain services (medical assistance, personal 
counseling, employment counseling, etc.), and such services 
are available in each community. Programs have not been funded 
out of Title 11 B or Title 111 funds for the provision of such 
services to students, and program administrators have been 
required to obtain same, as noted above, from the responsible 
agencies. 

4. The educational program has been intended for all of those in 
need of it in the community and the State, and priorities for 
funding purposes have adhered strictly to this policy. 

Presently funded programs exist in 58 school districts and 24 counties 
of the State. The total cost of the program (Federal and State) is now 
estimated at 2.3 million for the period 9/1/66 through 6/30/67. Planning 
for FY 1968, and based upon a Federal allocation of 2.5 million to the State 
of California for that year, the program: 

A. Will Involve total funding of 3.2 million for FY 1968. 

B. Will continue to provide services to an active enrollment between 
14 - 15 thousand per month during FY 1968 in the Federally 
connected ABE program. 

C. Will provide limited funds for betterment of services in the entirely 
State and locally funded, ongoing ABE program serving an additional 
50,000 adults yearly in need of such education and training. 

Projecting ahead to FY 1969 if the level of Federal participation reaches 
6 million to be matched by a similar amount of State and local funds, the 
program will then continue at that level for the ensuing 10 year period and 
provide educational programs involving an active monthly enrollment of 
100,000 adult students. Such a program will reduce adult illiteracy in California 
at least 90% by 1979. 
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PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS DATA 



Cumulative Enrollment Active Enrollment 

September 1, 1966 through School Week Ending January 27 » : ?67 

January 31, 1967 

21,306 12,617 (59.2% of 

cumulative 

enrollment) 

"Cumulative Enrollment" Is the total of all students who attended a class 
at least once. ''Active Enrollment" Is the total of all students who attended 
a class during the school week ending January 27, 1967. 

1. Data Concerning Dropouts and Completers 





Total 


% of Cumulative 
Enrollments 


A. Number completing program (eighth 

grade proficiency) and/or transferred 
to high school diploma program or 
occupational training programs. 


644 


3.0% 


B* Employment related reasons for with- 
drawal (conflict with Job and Job 
placement) 


1,016 


4.7% 


C. Personal reasons (health; family; 
transportation difficulties; etc.) 


887 


4.1% 


D. Move from school district 
(verified by district) 


861 


4.2% 


E. Reason unknown 


5,281 


24.7% 



In Interpreting this data It Is necessary to realize that these programs 
are not funded for extensive follow-up by school districts as to the exact 
reason or reasons for student withdrawal. Where detailed studies have been 
made. Item E (reason unknown) declines significantly and verified employment, 
transiency, and advanced training Increase significantly. Where such detailed 
studies have been done, approximately 25% of enrollees who leave the program 
are found to have done so because of employment, and the "unknown" factor 
Is spread through the other listed categories proportionately. 
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2* Sex 



Sample Number 11,839 



(55.5% of 

cumulative enrollment) 





Total 


% of Sample Number 


Male 


5,094 


44.0% 


Female 


6,745 


56.0% 



3. Ethnic Groups Sample Number 12,251 (57.6% of 

cumulative enrollment) 



Negro 

American Indian 

Spanish Surname 

Other Caucasian 

Other non-Caucasian 

(Primary groups represented) 
Chinese American, Japanese 
American, various Polynesian 
and Southeast Asia 
populations) 



Total 1 


[% of Sample Number 


1,746 


14.3% 


26 


.2% 


7,687 


62.8% 


1,464 


11.9% 


1,328 


10.8% 



It Is to be noted that these proportions reflect the Identifiable population 
groups In California most In need of adult basic education as Identified In the 
U. S. Census I960. 



Selected Ethnic Groups In California 
(Age 14 and over) 

1960 Census Data 



Total: 1.674.669 


% of Total 


Negro 


563,368 


33.6% 


Spanish Surname 


864,664 


51.7% 


Japanese 


113,928 


6.9% 


Chinese 


60,799 


3.7% 


Filipino 


45,150 


2.6% 


American Indian 


26,760 


1.5% 
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Education Attainment Levels 
(Age 17 and over) 

1960 Census Data 



Group 


Educational Attainment 


Anglo-Americans 


12.1 


School Years 


Negro 


10.5 


School Years 


Spanish Surname 


8.6 


School Years 



A. Age Groupings Sample Number 11,908 (55.6% of 

cumulative enrollment) 









Number 


% of Sample Number 


Under 


18 


291 


2.5% 


18 


to 


25 


2,701 


22.7% 


26 


to 


30 


2,212 


18.67. 


31 


to 


40 


3,340 


28.0% 


41 


to 


50 


2,108 


17.7% 


51 


to 


65 


1,013 


8.5% 



Over 65 243 I 2.3% 



According to 1960 U. S. Census data for California, the median age was 
30.8 years, thus It Is to be expected that significant numbers of students In 
the ABE program will be found In the age group 18 to 30. 41,3% of the 

population being served In the program fall Into this age group. The next 
largest group (28.0%) are In the 31 to 40 age bracket, with a declining 
population served over the age of 40. A measure of the success of any adult 
education program designed to ameliorate conditions which result in unemployment 
or underemployment is the relationship of the program to the age group in the 
population most In need of such education. 



5. 



Family Income Data 



Sample Number 9,631 



(45.3% of 

cumulative enrollment) 






Under $3,000 per annum 
$3,100 to $4,000 per annum 
$4,100 to $6,000 per annum 
$6,100 to $8,000 per annum 
Over $8,000 per annum 



Number 


% of Sample Number 


4,593 


47.6% 


3,059 


31.7% 


1,414 


14.6% 


456 


4.7% 


109 


1.1% 



The Department of Labor Index for poverty In the Nation Is a family Income 
under $3,000. At various times and for purposes of various Economic Opportunity 
Act programs, a family Income of $4,000 has been used as an Index of poverty In 
California. It Is to be noted 79.3% of enrollees have Incomes less than $4,000 
per year thus Indicating that participating districts are successfully communica- 
ting with a population composed of the most poverty stricken group in the State. 



At the same time, these are open enrollment classes as specified by the 
Federal and State law so a significant percentage (19.3%) of the enrollments 
are in the income area $4,000 to $8,000 a year thus indicating that the program 
is meeting the objective of enabling the underemployed population to obtain 
education designed to increase their employment opportunities. The percentage 
of those with an income in excess of $8,000 (1.1%) is statistically insignificant 
and probably is related to students from the professional class enrolled in 
English-as-a- Second -Language classes. 



6. Grade and Class Placement as of Sample Number 12,656 

School Month Ending January 27, 1967 (58.7% of cumulative 

enrollment) 





Number 


% of Sample Number 


English as a Second Language 


7,551 


59.7% 


Elementary Subjects Ungraded Classes 


1,492 


11.8% 


Elementary 0-3 


1,358 


10.7% 


Elementary 4-6 


1,361 


10.8% 


Elementary 7-8 


894 


7.0% 



The significance of these figures is that the U. S. Census data clearly 
indicates that in che State of California adult illiteracy is largely a measure of 
the non-English speaking population. The English as a Second Language program 
(59.7%) is designed to mesh in with the adult elementary certificate program. 
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and In many instances these students will proceed directly from the English 
as a Second Language program into the high school diploma program, occupational 
education programs, and higher education. At the same time, 41.4% of all 
enrollees are in the English speaking Elementary Subjects curriculum, and this 
figure— 40.3%— is significantly hfgher than the percentage of such groups in the 
Illiterate population in the State of California. The inescapable conclusion 
is that participating districts have had greater than predictable success in 
implementing the educational program for the illiterate English speaking person. 

7. Educational Testing Program 

For the first time in California an effort has been made to evaluate the 
effectiveness of a Statewide adult school program by means of standardized 
testing. The specified test used is the California Achievement Test--Elementary 
Form— Reading (Forms WXTZ). Many districts have scheduled the use of the test 
once in the fall semester and once in the spring semester, the test is to be 
used only with advanced placement Elementary Subjects students, and other 
tests are being experimented with in the English as a Second Language program. 

In the Elementary Subjects program at this time pretest and post-test 
data has been accumulated on a sample number of 2,315 enrollees who have 
shown an average educational advance of 10.4 school months per 100 hours of 
classroom Instruction. This advance is the average of all scores at all 
levels of Instruction: Level 4-6, Level 7-8, and also isolated returns 

based on tests given to those enrolled at the entry level of instruction. 

The goal of this program has been to bring the student to eighth grade 
proficiency in no more than 750 hours of instruction. Based on this sample 
which is large enough to be statistically significant, it would appear that the 
goal has been achieved. 



It is to be noted that the sample numbers for each category of data vary, 
the reasons being as follows: 

1. Districts were asked to collect some data late in the semester and 
thus had no information on those who had dropped out or who had 
been in attendance for a very brief time. 

2. There were significant numbers of adult students who refused to 
answer questions concerning age and Income. In at least one 
Instance the entire class concerned did not provide such 
information, all students are welfare recipients, and the school 
district is in process of getting detailed information concerning 
Income from the welfare department. 

3. Information concerning ethnic origin Is not obtained from 
districts If It Is contrary to the school district policy to 
provide such Information. 

In each of the categories mentioned above the sample number Is sufficiently 
large to provide statistically significant data concerning the entire program. 

It is apparent from examining the individual district status reports that data 



for items two through six has been based on a survey of the existing active 
enrollment; and thus, the sample numbers have greater significance than their 
percentages as related to cumulative enrollment would indicate. 
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COST EFFECTIVENESS DATA 






Detailed information concerning allocations and expenditures are attached 
as Appendices A & B. Program Information concerning the 1964-65 and 1965-66 
school years has previously been developed and submitted to the U* S* Office 
of Education and essentially duplicates data presented in this report for the 
period 9/1/66 through 1/27/67. 

To this date the adult basic education program funded first under Title 
II B of EOA 1964, as amended, and now under successor legislation (ESEA, 

P.L. 89-750, Title III (Supplement) Adult Education Act of 1966) has been 
marked by great effectiveness at low cost to the taxpayer. 

By any reasonable interpretation of professional educators' means of 
evaluation, the preceding data domuments an outstandingly successful program. 
Nhen reasonable cost effectiveness criteria are applied, the program sets 
an enviable standard also. 

The budgeted cost of the program for the period 9/1/66 through 1/27/67 
was $1,530,120. Of this amount, $1,071,085 was to be derived from Federal 
funds and $459,035 from State and local school district funds. Although 
claims for actual expenditures for the five month period are not complete, 
there is sufficient evidence to indicate clearly that the expenditures for the 
program Statewide were at least 10% less than budgeted. Actual costs will 
undoubtedly be in the area of $.80 to $.90 per student hour of instruction 
rather than the $1.00 per hour budgeted. 

Based, however, on the budgeted figures, the following data are now 
available: 

1. Cost per student enrolled: $71.39 for the five month period. 

2. Cost per active enrollee--for period ending 1/27/67: $121.28 for 

the five month period. 

3. Cost per graduate and/or student referred for additional training: 
$2,375.98 for the five month period. 

4. Cost per "dropout"— employment connected: $1,506.02 for the 

five month period. 

5. Cost per student "benefit group" (Sum of 2 4- 3 4- 4): $107.17 for 

the five month period. 

6. Cost per class hour of instruction: $14.00. 

7. Cost per student hour of instruction; $1.00. 



Cost item number 5 refers to the cost per student of the total active 
enrollment (1/27/67) plus those who have graduated or who have been referred 
for other training as a result of the program plus those who have left the 
program for employment -connected reasons. This is perhaps the most significant 
cost effectiveness figure. 



There are many reasons why the costs of this program in ABE have been 
lower than those in other, similar type programs: 

1. Stipends are not paid students. The program has been designed to 
draw upon all existing sources of support for the needy student. 
Excellent, documented, relationships with welfare agencies at the 
local level have been the hallmark of this program. Welfare 
agencies have provided extensive support in the form of training 
allowances to welfare-connected students, baby-sitters and child 
care services where needed, transportation expenses, etc. 

2. Community Action agencies (under Title II A of the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964, as amended) have— in many parts of the 
State— provided extensive supplementary services such as the provision 
of teacher aides, recruitment aides, assistance to needy students, 
etc. 

3. Private agencies and employers in a true spirit of community self 
help have provided supplemental assistance of all types including 
job placement, training, teacher aides, assistance in procurement 
of medical aid for students, etc. 

4. The program has been designed for preventive as well as remedial 
social purposes. The underemployed are the predictably unemployed. 

All effort has been exerted to capitalize on the motivation of the 
employed adult in need of ABE to better himself while he is gainfully 
employed and before he becomes a burden on society. The social 
welfare population is fairly constant, but the unemployed segment of 
the labor force is in a constant state of change. The effort has 
been to reach all of the uneducated and not just a small segment of 
of the uneducated who are temporarily unemployeds 

5. Local level administrators of this program have undertaken the 
additional workload incidental to performance of the program without 
in many instances budgeted expenditures. 

6. Equipment purchases in connection with the program have been 
carefully examined fo determine need and appropriateness of such 
expenditures. 



*s 



RECOMMENDATIONS 



The adult schools of the State have adequately justified the premise of the 
ABE program: the adult school in each community is a flexible* innovative, 

and creative Institution capable of responding to changing social responslblllt es 
in an effective and most economical manner* In the coming school year, it is 
recommended that in the disposition of available funds under Title III, 

Elementary and Secondary Education Act (P*L* 89-750) Adult Education Act of 
1966 and operating within the framework of the State Plan for Adult Basic 
Education: 

1* All presently funded instructional programs continue to the funding 
level established in school year 1966-67* 

2* Any additional Federal allotment(s) be used for the following 
purposes : 

A* Improvement of the total State and locally funded ABE 
programs of instruction in terms of better instructional 
materials, a reduced faculty- student ratio, additional 
guidance services, and in-service training of teachers* 

B* The funding of pilot projects designed to serve specific population 
groups in particular communities and to demonstrate effective 
instructional techniques designed to lower instructional 
costs--such projects to operate at reasonable costs to the 
State and Federal governments and not to exceed $17*00 per class 
hour of instruction* 

C* The funding of Regional Administrators* Ad Hoc Advisory Committees, 
representatives of such committees to constitute a State 
Administrators' Ad Hoc ABE Advisory Committee to advise and 
consult with the State re administration and direction of the 
program* The existing ABE Administrators* Ad Hoc Advisory 
Committee has been invaluable as a resource, an advisor, and a 
source of leadership for the effective administration of the 
ABE program* 
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APPENDIX B 



« 

♦ 

ADULT BASIC EDUCATION PROJECTS and FEDERAL ALLOCATIONS 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act, Title III 

(Amended) P. L. C9-750 

California State Department of Education, Sacramento 





Summer: 


Fall: 


Spring: 






7-1-66 to 


9-1-66 to 


1-31-67 to 




County 6e District 


C-31-66 


1-31-67 


6-30-67 


Total 



Alameda 



Berkeley $ 


C.2C6 


$ 36,147 


$ 21,240 ^ 


; 65,673 


Newark 




2,750 


- 


2,750 


Oakland 19,293 


49,220 


15,000 


03,521 


San Lorenzo 


- 


15,320 


4,150 


19,470 


Contra Costa 


Liberty 




2,100 


- 


2,100 


Martinez 


- 


1,221 


mm 


1,221 


Mt. Diablo 


- 


14,310 


- 


14,310 


Richmond 


- 


8,331 


3,600 


11,931 


Fresno 


Kings Canyon 


- 


9,991 


- 


9,991 


Tranquillity 




9,045 


mm 


9,045 


Imperial 


Imperial County Schools 


m 


16,009 


3,900 


20,709 


Kern 


Delano 




4,277 


- 


4,277 


Kern County (Bakersfield) 
Kings 




23,107 


4,S60 


27,967 


Hanford 


- 


17,420 


2,500 


19,920 


Los Angeles 


ABC 




3,652 


9C0 


4,552 


Alhambra 


- 


7,316 


2,340 


9,656 


Compton 


2,2C2 


20,406 


7,250 


30,010 


El Monte 


7,220 


17,175 


9,000 


34,195 


La Puente 


1,303 


15,525 


7,000 


23,900 


Los Angeles 


50,020 


209,000 


155,000 


414,020 


Montebello 


997 


13,227 


8,100 


22,324 


Pasadena 


mm 


4,200 


1,500 


5,780 


Whittier 


- 


4,605 


694 


5,299 




4 



County & District 
Mariposa 
Mariposa 
Merced 



$ 



Dos Palos 
Los Banos 

Merced County Schools 
Merced Union High School 

Monterey 

Salinas 

Napa 

Napa Jr. College 
Plumas 

Plumas Unified 

Riverside 

Beaumont 

Coachella 

Corona 

Jurupa 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

San Bernardino 

Barstow 
Chino 
Redlands 
San Bernardino 

San Diego 

Oceanside-Carlsbad 
San Diego 
San Dieguito 
Sweetwater 

San Francisco 

San Francisco 



ler: 


Fall; 


spring; 




66 to 


9-1-66 to 


1-31-67 to 




-66 


1-31-67 


6-30-67 


Total 


- 


$ 54* 


$ - 


$ 54* 




e,704 




0,704 




6,720 


1,700 


0,420 




13,325 


5,350 


10,675 


- 


7,713 


• 


7,713 


- 


6,244 


- 


6,244 


- 


1,C32 


900 


2,732 


- 


1,042 


m 


1,042 




7,450 


2,700 


10,150 




17,479 


10,100 


27,579 




6,404 


2,900 


9,304 


- 


2,702 


* 


2,782 


m 


13,100 


0,850 


21,950 




5,715 


2,250 


7,965 




2.197 


1,600 


3,797 


493 


6,C97 


1,700 


9,090 




5,957 


mm 


5,957 




3,599 


1,720 


5,319 




21,426 


7,000 


28,426 




646 


- 


646 


9,450 


26,594 


1,000 


37,844 




241 )0G8 


89,217 


330,305 




2 




Sunimer: Fall: 

7-1-66 to 9-1-66 to 

County & District C-31-66 1-31-67 

San Joaquin 

Stockton $ “ $ 21,316 

Tracy - 17,346 

San Mateo 

Jefferson - 4,134 

San Mateo - 3,0C2 



Santa Barbara 



Lompoc 

Santa Barbara 

Santa Clara 

Mt. View- Los Altos 

San Jose 9,000 

Santa Cruz 

Santa Cruz 

Solano 

Armijo 

Vallejo 

Tulare 

Tulare 

Visalia 9C7 

Yolo 

Winters 

Woodland - 

TOTAL $110,211 



2,7C5 

C,210 



3,790 

46,G57 



4,727 



C,064 

16,274 



11,G50 

3,000 



1,920 

4,640 

$1,071,005 



Spring: 
1-31-67 to 
6-30-67 



$ 4,500 $ 

4,350 



1,350 



2,000 

3,150 



1,500 

25,200 



1,G00 



3,150 



1,000 



900 

$434,521 



*This item was expenses of initiating an adult basic education program 
which did not materialize 



3 - 




Total 



25,G16 

21,696 



4,134 

4,432 



4,7C5 

11,360 



5,290 
Cl, 057 



6,527 



8 , 064 
19,424 



11,050 

4,907 



2,C20 

4,640 

$1,615,017 




r 



4 



4 *- 



Federal Allocation, F. Y. 1967 

Federal Funds Carried Over from F . Y . 1966 

Total Federal Funds Available F. Y. 1967 



$1,534,703 

246,050 

$1,700,761 $1,700,761 



Total School District Encumbrances F. Y. 1967 
Bureau Budset F. Y. 1967 

Total Encumbrances F. Y. 1967 

TOTAL FUNDS AVAILABLE FEBRUARY 1, 1967 



$1,615,017 

100,065 

$1,723,002 $1,723,002 

$ 56,079** 



ifc*$25,000 of this amount has been committed for the support of migrant programs 
in Merced, Stanislaus and San Joaquin Counties, pending receipt of application. 
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